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MARS AND VENU* 
BY B077ICFLLI 

{National Gallery) 



BOTTICELLI'S CLASSICAL 
PICTURES, with Special 
Reference to the c Mars and 
Venus ' in the National Gallery, 
London. 

By Edith Harwood.* 
In a virile age plagiarism is not disdained — 
men of great originality are not afraid to borrow 
ideas from others — and at a period like the 
Italian Renaissance, when each man dared to 
live his own life and to be himself, he also 
dared, without fear of the loss of individuality, 
to embody the ' conceptions of his fellow-men. 
It is only the undeveloped young student who 
fears the loss of individuality ; the man who 
really possesses originality is probably uncon- 
scious of it, stretches out his hands to grasp all 
that has been done before, assimilates it, and 
then presents a beautiful work for his own and 
future generations to love and use again. Such 
was the work of the artist whom our national 
wealth enables every one to enjoy in our own 
Gallery. Alessandro Filipepi, known as Botti- 
celli (1447-1510), lived when learning came to 
men with the freshness of spring vegetation ; 
when the hidden wealth of Greece and Rome 
suddenly burst into new life, and men were 
sensible of a glow around them which gave a 
new meaning to the word humanity. 

The spirit of humanity, long repressed and 
maligned, leapt into festive activity. Men de- 

* My thanks are clue throughout this article to Miss Julia Wedgwood. 



termined to forsake the traditions of the middle 
ages and to attempt to return to the joyous 
ideals of the pagan world. 

Looking at the result in their work we shall 
realise what they, perhaps, failed to do, that for 
races or individuals no return is ever possible. 
The artist who succeeded best in reviving the 
Greek spirit is undoubtedly the painter of the 
Mars andFenus and the Nativity in the National 
Gallery, London ; but if we examine the former 
together with his other classical pictures we shall 
see that, although, in some cases, they are directly 
inspired by descriptions of ancient paintings, 
there is an undercurrent in them all of allegori- 
cal teaching — the result of the influence of those 
long centuries when suffering, humility, and 
endurance had taken the place of the Greek 
virtues of wisdom, power and strength. 

Let us look at Botticelli's picture of Mars 
and Venas in connection with his other incur- 
sions into the realms of mythology, familiar to 
many readers in the galleries of Florence, and 
recalled to them here by the reproductions 
given below. 

The most striking impression derived by 
every one from the Mars and Venus surely is 



MARS AND VENUS 



that of extreme purity. We confront a scene 
of fairy tale in an enchanted forest by the sea, 
which seems retouched by some sad, pure influ- 
ence, banishing every suggestion of license, 
surrounding the two figures with an atmo- 
sphere of quiet outdoor life, of cool, 
emotionless thought. It would be impos- 
sible for the lovers, if lovers they are, to be 
more absolutely separated. The nude figure of 
the sleeping Mars is contrasted with a fully 
draped, fully awakened, Venus ; he is far away 
in slumber, or perhaps in busy dream, poisonous 
hornets buzz round his head, mischievous imps 
play with his discarded armour, and, although 
one trumpets loudly in his ear, he will not 
awaken, and Venus will never sleep. She sits 
there, clothed from head to foot in the daintiest 
white and gold garments, her hair elaborately 
braided, her face very pure and sweet, her sad 
eyes gazing into the distance with a melancholy 
scrutiny in which we seem to detect something 
of disappointment. It is impossible to imagine 
a painting of the nude more remote from all 
sensuous thoughts : the mind in which its con- 
templation would rouse such ideas must be one 
from which they were never wholly absent. 
The only incident on which they could fasten 
is- the figures of the little satyrs arraying them- 
selves in the armour of Mars, bawling in his ear, 
leering at the remote, unresponsive Venus. 
What business have they here ? Let us turn to 
an older writer for explanation. Lucian — the 
Voltaire of dying Paganism — seems to have had 
a strong taste for painting, and has preserved the 
recollection of several pictures visible in his 
time, among which, one, he tells us, was so much 
admired as to win from a man of distinguished 
position the hand of his daughter for the painter, 
by name iEtion. The subject of the earlier 
picture might well suggest that of the second, 
Mars having taken the place of the greatest con- 
queror of antiquity — Alexander — and Venus 
that of his Bactarian spouse, the beautiful 
Roxana. Nothing can be more unlike the spirit 
of our National Gallery picture than that which 
we should naturally imagine for the classical 
painting of a nuptial pair, but the following 
extracts, as compared with the picture, seem to 
reveal a mingled originality and adaptability of 
conception on which it is worth while to dwell. 



'The scene is a handsome inner chamber 
with a nuptial bed in it, on which Roxana, a 
most beautiful virgin, is reclining, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, as%shamed of looking up 
to Alexander who stands by her. . . In another 
part of the picture was a number of cupids, 
sporting with Alexander's armour, two of them 
like porters, sweating under a burthen, carrying 
his spear, with two more at a little distance, one 
lying on his shield, and borne, like a king in 
triumph, by several, who take hold of the 
handles of it, whilst the other gets into his coat 
of mail, and conceals himself, as if with a design 
to frighten the rest if they come that way.' r 

It cannot be an accident that a painter who 
lived in the first or second century of our er£, 
and one who lived twelve or thirteen centuries 
later, both painted a warrior surrounded by imps 
or cupids, two of whom bore his spear and one 
of whom falls prone in his armour. The later 
artist must certainly have borrowed from the 
earlier one, and as no picture of the classic period 
survived to the Renaissance, Botticelli must 
certainly have taken this fancy from the pages 
of some manuscript of Lucian's ' Herodotus,' 
shortly to be printed at the native city of Botti- 
celli by some unknown precursor of the Aldi. 
The learned painter at once incorporated and 
transfigured the imagery of the past. This 
ideal seems expressed in the mystic dejection of 
Venus. ' What,' she seems to sigh forth, i are 
we to the world ? ' What is this bond of vigo- 
rous man and beautiful woman which the medi- 
aeval church has striven to annihilate, but which 
an elder ,world rises from the dead to sanction, 
to emphasize, to exaggerate ? Something irre- 
sistible and victorious, no doubt — but also some- 
thing wrought up with disappointment and 
death. The warrior surrendered to this influ- 
ence sinks, into the power of puny elves, not 
cupids, but satyrs, not divinities of love, but em- 
bodiments of lust. They carry off his armour, 
the) mock his manhood. They express the en- 
feebling, unmanning influences that surround 
the strong man when he surrenders himself to 
that attraction which belongs to the external 
and perishes with the morning of life. 

So much we trace in the influence of the 
Renaissancefwhich, borrowing the cupids from a 
hand cold for more than a milennium, transforms 
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BOTTICELLI 



them to satyrs. It is a sort of pre-figuring 
of the Reformation within the Renaissance, an 
aspiration after purity in an age when a Pope 
recompensed 'the most nauseous compositions 
that coarse spite and filthy fancy ever spawned' 
with a reward of 500 ducats, when the scurrility 
of mutual abuse amongst scholars was impossible 
to illustrate for modern ears. That in such an 
age the loves of Venus and of Mars should have 
been touched with such purity, and at the same 
time with such a sadness, is a fact deeply char- 
acteristic of the mind which was soon to absorb • 
and to transmit to the admirers of the beautiful, ; 
in all ages, the influence ofSavonarola. 

The picture has also its historic aspect. The 
figure of Venus is said to> be painted from the 
beautiful Simonetta, a lady greatly beloved by 
Giuliano, the dearly-loved brother of the great 
Lorenzo de Medici, and the father, by an un- 
known mother, of that Pope Clement VII. who 
forbade the divorce between Henry VIII. of 
England and Catherine of Aragon. Simonetta 
died in 1476 ; she was carried to her grave with 
her face uncovered so that all might see her 
beauty. Lorenzo wrote a sonnet upon her death, 
and his commentary on the sonnet has been 
translated by Mr. J. A. Symonds : — 

1 Night came and I, with a friend most dear 
to me, went communing about the loss we had 
all suffered. While we. spoke, the air being ex- 
ceedingly serene, we' turned our eyes to a star of 
surpassing brightness, which, towards the west, 
shone forth with such a. lustre as not only to 
conquer all the other stars, but even to cast a 
shadow from the objects that intercepted its light. 
We marvelled at it for a while ; and then, turn- 
ing to my friend, I said : "There is no need for 
wonder, since the soul of that most gentle lady 
has either been transformed into yon new star 
or has joined herself to it. And if this be so, 
that splendour of the star is no wise to be 
wondered at ; and even as her beauty in life was 
of great solace to our eyes, so now let us com- 
fort ourselves at the present moment with the 
sight of so much brilliance.- And if our eyes be 
weak and frail to bear such brightness, pray we 
to the God, that is her deity, to give them virtue 
in order that, without injury to our sight, we 
may awhile contemplate it." ' 

On the anniversary of her death, two years 



later, Giuliano de Medici was murdered in the 
Duomo at Florence by the Pazzi family, who, 
jealous of the popularity of the Medici princes, 
had formed a plot to kill both brothers, but 
Lorenzo escaped. The murder had a great effect 
on Botticelli, who was his devoted friend ; and 
Giuliano is commemorated, not only in the sleep- . 
ing Mars but in' a beautiful portrait in the picture 
of the Adoration of the Magi y now in the Umzi 
in Florence, which was originally painted for 
S. 'Maria Novella; 1 Giuliano is portrayed in the 
kneeling figure of the youngest king. Botti- 
celli also painted two life-sized portraits of Giul- 
iano ; one is now at Berlin and *the other at - 
Bergamo. We may mention, in passing, that 
the figure on the extreme right is Botticelli's own 
portrait ; it bears a striking resemblance to the 
study of a head by him in the National Gallery. 
The latter is also probably a portrait of himself 
painted when he was quite young. Giuliano's 
portrait is also in another of the classical pictures, 
of which we shall now speak — the celebrated 
picture of Spring. 

This picture is a pictorial rendering of the 
description of Spring in the poem of Lucretius, 
v. 737-790. c Spring and Venus go their way, 
and Spring's harbinger, winged Zephyr, steps on 
before, and, along the path they tread, Mother 
Flora strews all the way before them and covers 
it over with the choicest colours and odours.' 

Giuliano is here pain led as Hermes, the 
winged messenger of the gods ; it is the same 
• curious face surrounded by- auburn hair as we 
have seen in the picture of Mars. Tradition 
says that this picture was painted after his death 
from the memory of a masque which had been 
performed at the Medici Palace and in which 
Giuliano had taken part. He leads the pro- 
cession, and, behind him, the three wanton 
figures dance unheeded ; one, who is gazing at 
Giuliano and for whom Cupid's arrow is evi- 
dently destined, may represent the mother or 
his child. Quite apart, in the centre of the 
picture, stands Venus ; this being a memory 
portrait of Simonetta, she is represented as being 
older than in the Mars and Venm picture ; her 
face expresses satisfaction instead of sadness ; her 
elaborate dress is very similar to the one des- 
cribed in the first picture, and its orderliness 
forms a marked contrast to the light robes of the 
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gay ladies who play around her. But their play 
will soon be ended, for a winged figure of Death, 
with cold, grey face, has already seized Zephyr ; 
the smiling Flora must soon drop her flowers ; 
death and winter will come to all, as it has 
already come to Giuliano and Simonetta, who, 
although apart in the picture and not cognisant 
of each other, are united by their isolated positions 
and also in the same look of abstracted thought 
which has been noticed before. 

To these two figures of the draped Venus we 
have now to add two nude ones, both in the 
Uffizi at Florence. We may name them to- 
gether, although only one is called Venus, but 
both are evidently painted from Simonetta — 
The Birth of Venus and Calumny. In the former 
picture we have the representation of a chilly 
dawn ; a green sea, ruffled by the wind, which 
bears to the shore a shell on which stands the 
slender, yellow-haired goddess. Venus is for 
the moment alone and inactive ; it is through no 
movement of hers that she will, in a moment, 



reach the shore ; her fate is-, as inevitable as that 
of the falling roses. In\her face we have an 
expression rather of an unawakened soul than of 
sadness ; there is a touch' of reluctance, but the 
effect is of a fair being awaiting the full arousing 
which is to bring it into a complete personality. 
A figure on the shore, holding an elaborately 
embroidered mantle, is waiting to receive her ; 
firm-growing trees behind this figure balance the 
picture and steady it, as it were, from too much 
movement caused by the strong figure of the 
Wind Zephyrus, the messenger of the Spring, on 
the left. Zephyrus is accompanied by his wife, 
one of the Horae. She was generally depicted 
in ancient pictures as an attendant on Aphro- 
dite. 

A comparison of the three pictures, The Birth 
of Venus , Mars and Venus and Spring, irresistibly 
suggests a continuity of narrative. Simonetta, 
taken as a type of womanhood, is alone in all 
three, more alone with the sleeping Mars as a 
companion than when she stood in her floating 
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THE BIRTH OF VENUS 




GWL1AN0 DE MEDICI [from the Allegcry of Spring) 

shell on the green sea, and her face is infinitely 
more sad. There is more restfulness in the 
expression of the Venus in Spring, but the 
shadow of Death is over them all. 
. Rarely can the wonder and power of woman- 
hood have been expressed as in these three 
pictures. In Venus Rising from the Sea we have 
the personification of youth ; there is no know- 
ledge yet of evil, although the consciousness of 
the inevitableness of an awakening to that 
knowledge is beginning to dawn in the wistful 
eyes. In the second picture of the series, The 
Mars and Venus^ the awakening has come, and 
what does it mean r The solitude of the sea is 
exchanged for the companionship of the sleeping 
Mars ; the irresponsible, youthful goddess has 
now become the watchful guardian of a sleep- 
ing warrior. It may be that the fauns are 
obeying her commands in trying to arouse the 
sleeper. 

So compelling is the feeling of spirituality in 
Venus that one is inclined to believe that it was 
painted from memory after the death of 
Simonetta as a rebuke to Giuliano for his 
intrigues with the unknown lady. And if this 
were so, surely Botticelli had in his mind the 



words of Beatrice to Dante in the thirtieth 

canto of the 'Purgatorio' : — 

This man 
"Was ih'the freshness of his being, such, 
So gifted virtually, that in him 
All better habits wond'rously had thriv'd. 
The more of kindly strength is in the soil, 
So much doth evil seed and lack of culture 
Mar it the more, and make it run to wildness. 
These looks sometime upheld him ; for I showed 
My youthful eyes, and led him by their light 
In upright walking. Soon as I had reached 
The threshold of my second age, and changM 
My mortal for immortal, then he left me, 
And gave himself to others. When from flesh 
To spirit I had risen, and increase 
Of beauty and of virtue circled me, 
I was less dear to him and valued less. 
His steps were turned into deceitful ways, 
Following false images of good, that make 
No promise perfect. Nor avaiPd me aught 
To sue for inspiration, with the which, 
I, both in dreams of night, and otherwise, 
Did call him back ,• of them so little reck'd him, 
Such depth he fell, that all device was short 
Of his preserving, save that he should view 
The children of perdition. 

In the picture of Spring Cupid, the son ot 
Mars and Venus and the God of love, is painted 
in the centre of the picture, forming, as it were, 
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PORTRAIT Oh 
GlULI/iNO DE MEDICI 
BY BOTTICELLI 

{Bergamo) 



the keystone to the arch of humanity repre- 
sented by the moving figures which represent all 
the senses of life : for, without being too fanciful, 
it is easy to imagine that Hermes represents 
Taste ; the Graces with their entwined hands. 
Touch ; Flora, with her masses of flowers, 
Smell ; and the other two figures, Sight and 
Sound. 

In the centre, and embowered by the fruitful 
trees, stands Venus with uplifted hand and quiet 
smile she seems to be saying i I have tested it 
all, they are all symbols that pass away. Death 
is the reality ! ' 

The last picture we have to notice, -in which 
Simonetta has been painted, is the Calumny, a literal 
transcript from Lucian, as the reader of the 
folowing extract will at once perceive : — 

* Apelles, the Ephesian, hath drawn this 



picture before me ; he was unjustly accused of 
bearing a part in the conspiracy which Theodotus 
had formed against Ptolemy at Tyre. Ptolemy, 
a man in other respects not over wise, and 
nursed up from his infancy by that adulation 
which is generally bestowed on tyrants, was so 
worked upon by this improbable and absurd 
Calumny, that without even so much as enquir- 
ing whether Apelles had ever been to Tyre, 
grew so exasperated, as to fill the whole palace 
with complaints of his ingratitude, calling him a 
traitor and conspirator. . . . Apelles, who 
long bore in mind the danger he had been in, 
revenged the Calumny against him by a picture 
which I shall now describe to you. 

c On the right-hand side sits a man with ears 
almost as large as Midas's stretching forth his 
hand towards the figure of Calumny, who 
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appears at a distance coming up to him ; he is 
attended by two women, who, I imagine, 
represent Ignorance and Suspicion. From the 
other side approaches Calumny, in the form of a 
woman, to the last degree beautiful, but seeming 
warm and inflamed, as full of anger and resent- 
ment, bearing a lighted torch in her left hand, 
and with her right dragging by the hair of 
his head, a young man, who lifts up his eyes to 
heaven, as calling the gods to witness his 
innocence. Before heij-, stands a pale ugly 
figure, with sharp eyes ^and emaciated like a 
man worn down by disease, which we easily 
perceive is meant for Envy ; and behind are 
two women who seem to be employed in dress- 
ing, adorning and assisting her ; one of whom, 
as my interpreter informed me, was Treachery 
and the other Deceit ; at some distance in the 
back part of the picture, stood a woman, in a 
mourning habit, all torn and ragged, which, we 
were told, represented Penitence. As she turned 
her eyes back, she blushed and wept at the sight 
of Truth, who was approaching towards her.' 

As Apelles had been accused of conspiracy, so 
Botticelli and his friend, the poet, Matteo 
Palmieri, had been accused of heresy. , M. 
Palmieri was the author of a poem called ' The 
City of Life,' and we learn from Vasari that he 
commissioned Botticelli to paint the picture of 
the Assumption of the Virgin, which is now in 
National Gallery.* Both poem and picture 
were declared by the Church to be heterodox, 
and the picture was bricked up and hidden 
from view. The indignation caused by this 
injustice may have suggested the picture of 
Calumny to Botticelli, and being further inspired 
by Lucian's at<q\int of Apelles' picture, he 
produced the beautiful painting which is now 
in the Uffizi. 

We may conclude the list of Botticelli's 
classical pictures with one recently discovered in 
a dark corner of one of the private rooms of the 
Pitti Palace, and the more interesting to us 
here because the very different type of the 
female figure brings out the strong likeness 
in the various representations painted from 
Simonetta. Pallas Conquering the Centaur was 
painted to commemorate the fall of the Pazzi 

* Modern critics agree from internal evidence that the picture of The Ass-imf>liun 
was not painted by Botticelli, but probably by a follow. r named Botticini. The 
similarity of names possibly caused Vasari's mistake. 



family after their attempted extermination of 
the Med icis. Pallas, strong and powerful, but 
sorrowful for the death of the much-loved 
Giuliano, is typical of the Medici family : she 
leads the deprecating creature by her side, with- 
out any difficulty ; he is completely subdued. 
The ship in the distance was probably painted 
in reference to Lorenzo's subsequent visit to 
Naples, and as Botticelli's imagery is never 
without meaning, the broken fence may be 
intended to emphasize the. falLea- fortunes of the 
Pazzis. 

As far as we know, this is the last classical 
picture Botticelli painted, but a few words may 
be allowed for the picture of the Nativity in 
the National Gallery. 

Reference was made at the beginning of this 
article to Savonarola's influence on Botticelli ; it 
was so great that under its influence he gave up 
painting classical pictures and devoted himself to 
religious subjects, and after the preacher's death 
he forsook painting altogether and sank into 
old age and poverty. But, as the swan in 
dying sings his sweetest song, so it was reserved 
for Botticelli to make a final effort, and that a 
triumphant one. He had always been an 
earnest student of Dante's work, and as he grew 
old he realised that all life was a < selva oscura.' 
Greek philosophy had helped the nations through 
part of the way, Christianity had cleared up a 
wider road, but he foresaw that there was still a 
long and difficult way for the world to travel 
before it reached the goal of perfect understand- 
ing. So with backbent and eyes dim he painted 
his last picture, hoping it would be prophetic of 
near events. It was painted two years after the 
death of Savonarola, and about ten years before 
Botticelli's death — but it is his last work. The 
translation from the Greek inscription at the 
top of the picture is as follows :— 

< This picture, I, Allessandro, painted at the 
end of the year 1500, in .the troubles of Italy, in 
the half time after the time during the fulfilment 
of the eleventh of S. John, in the Second Woe 
of the Apocalypse, in the loosing of the devil for 
three-and-a-half years. Afterwards he shall be 
chained, and we shall see him trodden down as 
in this picture.' The quotation referred to is 
taken from the eleventh chapter of the Revela- 
tion of S. John, verses 1-13. It is applicable in 
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EMILIO BISI 



many ways to the history of Florence and the 
life and death of Savonarola. 

In the painting the wood is there, but it is no 
longer l oscura,' the clear light is seen through, 
forming a luminous background to the open 
shed under which lies the Holy Child. He 
points to His mouth to signify that it is what He 
says as much as what He does that will help the 
world ; Mary kneels and Joseph listens, examples 
for all future ages to those men and women who 
wish to come through the wood. The three 
men who are being embraced by angels are said 
to be portraits of Savonarola and his two fellow 
martyrs ; shepherds and kings worship on each 
side of the shed, animals and even trees seem to 
be included in the choir who are joined by the 
wonderful circle of floating angels in the sky 
above ; joyful, buoyant, and vital, they seem to 
radiate light so that all evil is being trodden 



underfoot ; devils are hiding away behind rocks ; 
the love of Christ dominates all, as Botticelli 
hoped it would in Florence after three-and-a-halt 
years. Since then we have had more than 
three-and-a-half centuries, and it has not yet 
come to pass. 

It is the fashion just now to chat about 
Botticelli and to skim over his paintings, calling 
this one affected, and the other peevish. The 
true understanding and study of his work is but 
just beginning, and it would be wise to take his 
prayer as a starting point : — 

i Oh, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, who 
alone rulest always in eternity, and who correctest 
all our wanderings. Giver of melody to the 
choir of .angels, listen Thou a little to our bitter 
grief and come and rule us, oh Thou highest 
King, with Thy love which is so sweet.' 
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^ MILIO BISI AND 
HIS WORK 



j At a period which is marked by a 
lamentable decadence in all forms of 
Italian Art — when vulgar banality has taken the 
place of the classic ideal that made the work of 
the old Italian masters the admiration of the 
world, it is truly refreshing to find an artist who 
has remained faithful to those earlier traditions, 
and who, putting his beloved Art before any mate- 
rial consideration, has steadily refused to belittle 
it by compliance with the prevailing public taste. 
Emilio Bisi comes of a well-known family ot 
artists originally settled at Carpi, in the Province 
of Modena, and who, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, migrated to Milan, which 
thenceforth became their home. Emilio's grand- 
father was the famous engraver and goldsmith, 
Michael Bisi, whose two sons and one daughter 
became in due time distinguished painters. The 
daughter — Ernesta Bisi — was a woman endowed 
with much personal charm, and during the first 
half of this century her salon was the rendezvous 
of the literary and artistic celebrities of the day,' 
Milan having long enjoyed the reputation of 
being the artistic centre of Italy as regards litera- 
ture, music, the fine arts, and the drama. BoTto, 
Verdi, Gabriele d'Annnzio, Elenore Duse r are 



names that have acquired a world-wide signifi- 
cance at the present day, and Milan proudly 
claims them as her own. But to return to our 
chronicle of the Bisi family, it will suffice to 
record that Guiseppe Bisi, uncle of the subject 
of the present notice, was a very talented land- 
scape painter, while his father, Luigi Bisi, who 
was undoubtedly the cleverest member of a 
clever family, is most widely known by his 
exquisite water-colour drawings of the interiors 
of famous Italian churches, notably those of 
Milan Cathedral. These drawings are to be 
found in all the principal museums of the Conti- 
nent, and, as examples of elaborate draughtsman- 
ship, delicacy of design, and fine colour, they 
are unique of their kind. For a period extending 
over thirty years Luigi Bisi was Professor of 
drawing and perspective at the ' Academia 
Brera ' — ' La Fabbrica degli Artisti ' as it is 
nicknamed, and, being elected President of the 
same in 1876, he continued to fill that post till 
his death, which occurred ten years later. Emilio 
Bisi was born at Milan in 1850, and being an 
only child, his parents were able to devote them- 
selves to the careful cultivation of his natural 
gifts, which were manifested at an early age ; 
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